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FROM THE EDITOR’S DESK 


Supports Roosevelt 


The organized labor movement today 
faces a big job, one which must be 
shared by every single trade unionist in 
the country. That job is immediate and 
active support of President Roosevelt’s 
ideas on recovery outlined in his mes- 
sage to Congress and in his last fireside 
speech. 

The enemies of organized labor have 
handed the administration several de- 
feats, but it is obvious that their heavy 
offensive is being directed at wage and 
hour legislation. And that is why they 
are lining up their batteries against 
Roosevelt’s $3,012,000,000 recovery 
program, 

Yet what the American people need 
desperately at this moment is just such 
a recovery program to provide jobs and 
increase the nation’s purchasing power. 
Reaction has lined up its forces. The 
entire nation must now come to the 
President’s side in defense of his pro- 
ject. Such support must be forthcom- 
ing immediately, and Congressmen and 
Senators must be informed that the 
people are in need of and behind Roose- 
velt’s plan. The organized labor move- 
ment can prove of incalculable aid in 
rallying everyone behind this recovery 
scheme, and thus aid recovery and pro- 


gress. 
M. A. 


Thinks We're Too Sarcastic 


I take the liberty of addressing you 
immediately in the following lines. 

It is with regard to the short essay 
“Will The Founders Protect Wage 
Scales?” on page 11, Vol. V, No. 4, 
1938, [TecHnicAL AMERICA}. 

Perusing, last week, your lines, I 
couldn’t help but feel a deep distress 
as to the psychological attitude and in- 
tellectual adjustment of the author to- 
ward the National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, as it has been taken 
in the special case of the McCaffery 
Bill. 

Quite recently, not only sporadically, 
but pretty regularly, facts, events and 
cooperative endeavors have become 
known to me, proving, that the National 
Society of Professional Engineers of 
New York State tries hard and labors 


successfully and unselfishily, to pro- 
tect the employed engineer and to im- 
prove his economic standing, thereby 
working toward exactly the same goal, 
the FAECT is doing. 

Thus, the author, with the over-acute- 
ly pointed arrows of sarcasm, shot from 
the twanging bow of his keen intellect 
at a related professional organization, 
makes it very hard for one, belonging 
as a true and honest member to both 
associations, to keep the proper equani- 
mity, and, figuratively spoken, not to 
get crushed between forces and opin- 
ions deplorably antagonizing. 

I really wonder, what kind of satis- 
faction could there be in the start and 
useless, inefficient continuation of an 
altercation between two bodies, that, in 
fact, should be cooperating allies, and, 
by no means, fighting and themselves 
weakening adversaries. 

No two human individuals, or con- 
glomerations of men, as societies are, 
will ever agree, which opinions or deeds 
are to be considered good, and which 
bad, what is a general error or a slip 
in the execution of particulars and tech- 
nicalities, and what not. Such diverg- 
ing conceptions of facts and ideas have 
happened on both sides of our technical 
fighting front, and, very likely, they 
are going to occur in the future. 

Let us be fully aware, that we all 
have in mind the realization of one 
aim, to reach the same goal of securing 
the welfare of those, working in the 
technical world, and to establish a prop- 
er level of moral and practical ac- 
knowledgement, as well as of economic- 
al compensation in exchange for the 
toil of the engineer’s life. 

LEE WALTERS 


(See Editorial Page) 


Wants Folder For T. A. 


I think we can be justly proud of our 
publication from every standpoint, as a 
perusal of its pages will show. 

Do you sell any kind of binder, or if 
not, may I suggest that your staff origi- 
nate an appropriate one, as no doubt 
the majority of FAECT members would 
like to preserve their copies for handy 
references. 

J. E.R; 
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TECHNICAL AMERICA 


Vou. V, No. 5 


(This article is an extract from an article 
which appeared in “Science and Society’— 
Vol. Il, No. 1, Winter, 1937). 


ITH the drive for private profits 
as the incentive for the incor- 
poration of technological changes, in- 
movations have been as a rule over- 
whelmingly, and sometimes exclusively, 
in the interests of the relatively few 
owners of industry, and to the disad- 
vantage, sometimes temporary but often 
permanent, of the masses of the popu- 
Jation. The technical innovations of 
the industrial revolution were introduced 
with callous disregard of the havoc they 
wrought in the lives of the workers, as 
have been such changes with few ex- 
ceptions under capitalism ever since. 
Workers can hardly be expected to be 
Teceptive to technological changes in 
the specific fields in which they are em- 
ployed, when they are cognizant that 
their skills will be rendered worthless 
and their status and very livelihood im- 
periled by the resultant unemployment. 
Capitalism tends to discourage rather 
than stimulate workers’ participation in 
technological progress because of the 
employers’ conception of the limited 
Tole which workers should play in pro- 
duction and management. Workers are 
as a rule regarded as appendages of 
machines—‘“hands” rather than poten- 
tially creative personalities, whose skill 
and experience on the job make them 
€specially qualified to improve mach- 
Inery and technical processes. Rossman 
™ a recent investigation of this subject 
found that of 233 large companies, 
€ighty-nine took no active measures to 
Stimulate invention by employees and 
fifty-five companies depended entirely 
n their engineering and research de- 
Partments. Most of the others gave 
Meager cash rewards and bonuses which 
Pear little relation to the profits which 
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Columbia University 


the innovations yield. The investiga- 
tion reports that particularly in the 
“older and well-established industries 
where machines and methods have been 
standardized” the typical attitude is 
“that dreamers of new inventions make 
poor workers.” One company official’s 
answer reveals the attitudes that are at 
the root of the frustration of workers’ 
creative energies by capitalist industry: 

“When inventing is encouraged gener- 
ally among the employees of a manu- 
facturing establishment and is stimu- 
lated by rewards of money and notori- 
ety in the plant, the employees become 
critical of everything connected with 
the establishment, and most of them, 
being in total ignorance of the why and 
wherefore of the existing order of 
things, suggest changing everything in 
and about the place. This takes their 
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Frustration of Technology 


PROFESSOR BERNHARD J. STERN 


minds off their duties.” (Joseph Ross- 
man, “Stimulating Employees to In- 
vent,” Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry, xxvii (1935, p. 1381.) 

Workers are moreover deterred from 
offering innovations by the impossibility 
of identifying themselves in any real 
sense with an enterprise in which they 
are but wage workers. When there is 
recognition of the fact that their im- 
provements in processes of manufacture 
may lead to the discharge of their fel- 
low workers and even of themselves, 
workers have little incentive to give sug- 
gestions for technological innovations. 

That capitalism, thus, by its very class 
structure, cancels out great potentiali- 
ties for accelerating technological 
change, is seen by the achievements of 
Stakhanovism in the Soviet Union. The 
importance of this movement, which is 


Support Recovery Program! 


The Federation wholeheartedly supports President Roosevelt’s relief 
and recovery program and urgently urges every one of its members and 
supporters to send telegrams and letters to the President, and their Con- 
gressmen expressing their desire of its enactment. We print below a brief 


summary of the program: 


DIRECT RELIEF 
(Unemployment and Business) 


We nate... ee $1,250,000,000 
Farm Security ............ 175,000,000 
VBS oo ye stert bikie « tichecag eee 75,000,000 
Oe uc hie tececs 22 50,000,000 
REC Trot. 2. See 1,500,000,000 

DLOtal 5c esa.s cles. sfo.s8s ee $3,050,000,000 


BANK RESOURCES 


Desterilization of Gold .... $1,400,000,000 
Reduction of Federal Re- 


serve Requirement 750,000,000 


$2,150,000,000 


PUBLIC WORKS 
U. S. Housing Authority.... $300,000,000 


PVA ited livsiats cael eee 1,000,000,000 
Public. (Roads... sek sats 37,000,000 
Flood Controb.s. «.closnee 37,000,000 
Federal Buildings ......... 25,000,000 


$1,462,000,000 


NATIONAL INCOME 


BT) tapes eg cy oro Aa $36,000,000,000 
1937 © sa soiedditels «<n «5 v13s43318us; 08/000, 000000 
19S Ss Fasciapen dest tel cies gashateesss 56,000,000,000 
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Flexible and mobile electrical distribution 
is achieved through this innovation. Lights 
and appliances can be wired to movable 
current-carrying trolleys. 


increasing production and improving 
products by the introduction of more 
efficient methods and the elimination of 
waste, lies primarily in the fact that 
it was initiated and is being maintained 
and extended by the workers themselves, 
sometimes against technicians and en- 
gineers who have clung to old methods 
and standards. 


The rejection and suppression of val- 
uable technological innovations by fin- 
ancial and industrial interests because 
consequent changes may disturb pro- 
fits is a far more potent cause for re- 
tardation in technology under capitalism 
than is the resistance offered by work- 
ers. The enterprise attributed to “capi- 
talist enterprise” is largely fictitious in 
this period of relatively static or con- 
tracting markets. William M. Gros- 
venor testifies as to the attitude of cor- 
porate management toward the utili- 
zation of new inventions: 


“T have even seen the lines of progress 
that were most promising for the public 
benefit, wholly neglected or positively 
forbidden just because they might rev- 
olutionize the industry. We have no 
right to expect a corporation to cut 
its own throat from purely eleemosy- 
nary motives. . .. Why should a cor- 


Another recent innovation is this combin- 
ation light and exhaust fan which removes 
smoke and odors. 


A 


poration spend its earnings and deprive 
its stockholders of dividends to develop 
something that will upset its own mar- 
ket or junk all its present equipment. 
. . . When development is directed by 
trained and experienced men responsible 
to stockholders for expenditures, they 
have little inducement to try to super- 
sede that which they are paid to develop 
and improve.” (W. M. Grosvenor, “The 
Seeds of Progress,” in Chemical Market, 
xxlv (1929), p. 23-26.) 


The extent to which capitalist mon- 
opoly suppresses inventions, is docu- 
mented beyond question by a recent 
patent study of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany by the Federal Communications 
Commission. The Commission reported 
that the telephone company suppressed 
3,400 unused patents in order to fore- 
stall competition. Of these, 1,307 were 
said to be “patents voluntarily shelved 
by the American company and its pa- 
tent-holding subsidiaries for competi- 
tive purposes.” 


In practice, it is the large corpora- 
tion rather than the inventor that bene- 
fits from the legal right to suppress pat- 
ents. Individual inventors are power- 
less to defy suppression by attempting 
to utilize their patents independently in 
fields dominated by large corporations. 
They usually lack the requisite capital 
to put their plans into effect and are 
moreover deterred by the fear of costly 
infringement suits and of harassing in- 
terference procedures. (W. I. Wyman, 
“Patents for Scientific Discoveries,” in 
Patent Office Society Journal, x1 (1929), 
p- 552.) Patent pools often keep pa- 
tents within a small circle of large 
corporations and restrain independents 
from utilizing them. (U. S. Congress 
House, Hearings on H. R. 4523, Pooling 
of Patents, 74th Cong., 1936.) Through 
their control of basic patents and im- 
provements, and also of kindred patents 
only a few of which they use or develop, 
these giant corporations prevent others 
from making technological changes in 
the fields which they preempt. The In- 
ventors’ Guild has. testified to this ef- 
fect: 


“Tt is a well-known fact that modern 
trade combinations tend strongly to- 
ward constancy of processes and prod- 
ucts, and by their very nature are op- 
posed to new processes and new prod- 
ucts originated by independent inven- 
tors, and hence tend to restrain com- 
petition in the development and sale 
of patents and patent rights; and con- 
sequently tend to discourage indepen- 


dent inventive thought. (F. L. Vaughan, 
Economics of Our Patent System, p. 
12s) 


The research laboratories and other 
scientific departments of large corpor- 
ations are widely proclaimed as power- 
ful agencies for the promotion of tech- 
nological change. The potentialities 
they offer are indeed prodigious. Ex- 
perimentation for technological inven- 
tion usually involves expensive appara- 
tus, and moreover requires coordinated 
simultaneous investigations along many 
lines which subsidized laboratories can 
undertake and solo inventors cannot. 
(Clarence J. West and Callie Hull, Jn- 
dustrial Research Laboratories of the 
United States, National Research Coun- 
cil Bulletin No. 91.) In spite of this 
fact, according to Grosvenor only twelve 
out of the seventy-five most important 
inventions made between 1889 and 
1929 were products of corporation re- 
search. (Grosvenor, p. 24.) What is 
most significant, however, is that these 
research departments augment the con- 
trol which large corporations have over 
technological changes in industry and 
facilitate the suppression of patents 
which, if used, might disturb their im- 
mediate profits. (The evidence given 
above on the suppression of inventions 
by the Bell Telephone Company, for 
example, illustrates the primary pur- 
pose of the research laboratories of. 
the telephone company, which are fea- 
tured in the company’s publicity as its 
contribution to humanity’s progress. 


Capitalist industry has moreover been 
unable to keep abreast of technique be- 
cause of the periodic crises inherent in 
capitalist economy. In the midst of 
a crisis, with available machinery op- 
erating at but a fraction of its capacity, 
little new equipment incorporating in- 
ventions is introduced. This is illus- 
trated by the fact that purchases of in- 
dustrial machinery in the United States 
in 1932 declined 74 percent under the 
annual average for 1919-29. (Business 
Week, no. 154, 1932, p. 20-21; no. 155, 
1932, p. 14-16.) The shrinking of 
markets led to an abandonment of large 
scale-production methods in some in- 
dustries in all capitalist countries. There 
were drastic retrenchments in research 
staffs, resulting in a serious problem of 
unemployment among __ technologists, 
with the result that skilled technicians 
thwarted in their functioning by the 
very absence of jobs to develop and ap- 
ply their knowledge, could hardly be 
vital agents in technological progress. 
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HAT a whale of a distance to go 
to attend a union meeting. That’s 
half way across the United States! But 
ait a minute, we don’t want to lead you 
too far astray—the real point we wish 
to emphasize is that a new and different 
ype of union meeting, so we believe, 
being held by engineers in the State 
of Minneséta. The two thousand miles 
traveled represents the total distance 
at sixty men find it necessary to go to 
ongregate in one place to discuss their 
mutual problems through the medium 
of the union. 


One very definite physical obstacle 
which has been one of the factors pre- 
yenting organization of engineers in the 
ast is the fact that they are separated 
on construction work; that is, one crew 
is located in one small town and another 
crew in another small town, and so 
on, being distributed wherever they 
happen to work. In the case of 
Chapter Thirty this work is highway 
construction, but we feel the idea 
presented here is applicable in many 
other instances. It is impossible to set 
up a permanent organization or local in 
any particular place for construction 
field engineers because that personnel is 
constantly on the move from one part of 
the State to another. This makes it nec- 
€ssary to constantly change the towns in 
which meetings are held. A large map 
of Minnesota is on the union office wall 
and the location of each crew is shown. 
The center of a group of crews (there 
are fifty to sixty usually in the field) is 
shown clearly on the map. Last winter 
there were four or five crews located 
within fifty miles of Paynesville, Minn. 
The moves for new construction start- 
ing this spring have moved the logical 
Meeting place for that part of the state 
to Benson. 3 


Let us examine the reasons for these 
eetings, their contents and their re- 
sults. The reasons for the meetings are, 
generally speaking, first, to offer the 
Union members an opportunity to hear 
Teports on the progress of the work 
being carried on by the union in the 
Central headquarters of the Highway 
Department, in our case, St. Paul. One 
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of the functions of Chapter Thirty’s 
full time General Secretary is to have 
contact with and service these several 
hundred members scattered all over the 
State. The second important reason is 
to initiate discussion pertaining to the 
economic problems of the employee in 
his relations with the State or his em- 
ployer and to discuss the relation of the 
engineer to society in general as a mem- 
ber of a trade union. 


To say that these two general reasons 
are not ‘sufficient to cause the average in- 
dividual on an engineering field con- 
struction crew to want to attend a union 
meeting is to belie the facts shown by 
our experience. To the average intelli- 
gent man merely belonging to a union 
and paying dues is not sufficient. He 
must know what’s going on in his union. 
He must have as large a voice as pos- 
sible in its affairs and must be offered 
the opportunity of active participation. 
The subjects under discussion at one of 
these meetings are many fold, but in re- 
curring meetings seem to follow the 
same general mold. 


First and foremost in the mind of al- 
most every man whether he be an en- 
gineer or what-have-you is the question 
of whether or not his job is secure, com- 
bined with whether or not he will be able 
to advance himself through hard work 
and endeavor. 


Second most important among the 
points that come up for discussion is 
the employe’s salary. After all, it is that 
pay check that buys the groceries and es- 
tablishes the man’s position in this topsy- 
turvy society of ours. 


The third general line of discussion 
which takes place pertains to immediate 
working conditions, hours of employ- 
ment, vacations, sick leave, holidays, 
etc. Especially in a newly organized 
group these three general subjects con- 
sume practically all of the discussion. 
One of the big advantages of these meet- 
ings is the daily discussion among the 
various members after they have gone 
back home and thought over some of 
the things which were talked about at the 
meeting the night before. The union and 
its objectives become a tangible thing, 


2,000 Miles to a Union Meeting 


Minnesota's Highway Engineers in the FAECT Go on 
A Regular Junket to Discuss Their Common Problems 


and membership means more to men 
who are otherwise isolated from the 
center of activities of the organization. 
Some concrete results from the activities 
carried on are shown in the increased 
ability of the Executive Committee and 
other representatives of these members 
to obtain favorable concessions from the 
administrative department heads or em- 
ployers. This increased ability is di- 
rectly traceable to the knowledge which 
is in the minds of the persons with whom 
the union representatives are dealing 


that there exists a mass desire on the 
part of several hundred individuals to 
have certain things. It is abstract—it 
cannot be seen, but it is as real as life 
itself. It is that indescribable something 
which we all know is the power of or- 
ganization. 

Engineers are awakening to this latent 
power which they have, and the fact that 
they can be brought to a definite reali- 
zation that this power exists is evidenced 
by the fact that fifty or sixty men will 
travel a total of nearly two thousand 
miles after work to attend a union meet- 
ing in the evening. 


Thomas Kennedy, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the United Mine Workers of America is 
labor’s candidate for Governor of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Auto Industry Drive 


N extraordinary organizational 

conference called by the Society 
of Designing Engineers in Detroit ini- 
tiated a National Organizational Drive 
in the auto industry. Seventy-five dele- 
gates representing the engineers and de- 
signers in the major auto plants at- 
tended. The conference, which was 
presided over by Lewis Alan Berne, In- 
ternational President of the FAECT, 
launched a four-month drive. 

President Berne pointed out: “With 
the support and assistance of the CIO 
nationally and the cooperation of the 
auto workers union, we are confident 
that the 15,000 engineers and designers 
in the auto industry will be organized. 
With our organized strength supported 
by the Industrial Union the engineers 
will be able to avail themselves of the 
benefits of collective bargaining and ef- 
fectively combat the effects of the re- 
cession with its resultant wage cuts and 
layoffs.” 

A telegram from John L. Lewis was 
read extending a welcome to the So- 
ciety of Designing Engineers into the 
ranks of the CIO and pledging full 
support. It said: 


“May I extend to the Society of De- 
signing Engineers a cordial welcome 
into the ranks of the CIO. You may 
be assured of every support and co- 
operation in your campaign to organ- 
ize the technical workers in the auto in- 
Organization among the en- 


dustry. 


Walter E. Johnson, FAECT Regional 
Vice-President, leader in the auto drive, 
was elected to the Detroit and Wayne 
County CIO Executive Board. 
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gineers and technicians in America will 
bring to them the same benefits which 
have been won by other white-collar, 
professional and production workers 
through collective bargaining contracts 
won by the CIO Unions. The building 
of a strong Union in this field will re- 
act to the mutual benefit of both the 
production workers and the technical 
employees, who face identical problems. 
Effective organization through the 
FAECT in close cooperation with the 
other industrial unions of the CIO will 
insure adequate standards and working 
conditions, and act as the best medium 


CIO Resolution 


Supports Drive 


Resolution on an Organization Cam- 
paign for Engineering Employees in 
the Auto Industry: 

WHEREAS: Engineering and techni- 
cal workers are an important section 
of the working population in the mass 
production industries, and 


WHEREAS: these workers, hitherto 
organized only into the employer con- 
trolled engineering professional socie- 
ties, and 


WHEREAS: they are responding to 
the CIO organizing drive, launched 
through the FAECT, and showing their 
eagerness to join an engineering union 
in collaboration with the industrial 
unions of the CIO, and 


WHEREAS: the recent affiliation of 
the Society of Designing Engineers, an 
independent national union of 2,000 
auto designers and engineers, shows the 
growing desire for national unity with- 


in the CIO, and 


WHEREAS: this affiliation makes 
possible the widespread unionization of 
all technical employees in the auto in- 
dustry numbering some 15,000 now, 
therefore 


BE IT RESOLVED: That this Execu- 
tive Meeting of the CIO endorse the or- 
ganizing drive launched by the FAECT 
-SDE to completely unionize the tech- 
nical workers in the auto industry, and 
pledge its support and assistance in this 
drive to secure the benefits of collective 
bargaining for the technical personnel 
in the industry now enjoyed by the 
production workers. 


through which the professional status 
of engineers and technicians will be 
protected and maintained. Best wishes 
for a successful drive.” (signed) John 
L. Lewis. 

Harvey B. Snyder, National Secretary 
of the Society of Designing Engineers 
and Earl Tallman, President of the 
UAWA Hudson local also addressed 
the conference. A corps of organizers 
have been sent into the field and a 
National “Auto Engineers Organizing 
Committee” has been established with a 
representative of the UAWA Executive 
Board as a member. Regional offices 
have been established in Detroit, Cleve- 
land, and Wisconsin. Local organizing 
committees were also approved for va- 
rious auto centers. 

Walter E. Johnson, International 
Vice-President of the FAECT announ- 
ced that the next step will be to press 
negotiations with the Hudson Motor 
Company to rescind a ten per cent wage 
cut. With solid organization already 
established, negotiations for agreements 
are expected to open in several major 
plants within the next few weeks. A 
Union Label for all plans in the in- 
dustry will be one of the central de- 
mands and has received the support of 


many of the UAWA locals. 


Ray, SDE, Reinstated At 
South Bend Lathe Works 


Immediately following the affiliation 
of the SDE to the FAECT, L. Q. Ray, 
Vice-President of the SDE and Secre- 
tary of the South Bend Chapter was 
fired. Ray worked with the company 
for a period of over ten years and has 
proven himself one of their key men. 
Suddenly the company found that he 
was not capable and summarily dis- 
missed him. 

The South Bend Chapter applied to 
FAECT International Vice-President 
Walter Johnson; he immediately went 
to South Bend. The company backed 
down at once and reinstated Ray. The 
demand has been made on the company 
that, since Ray is the Steward, he be 
accorded preferrential seniority rights 
in the plant. This precedure has al- 
ready been won by the Industrial 
Unions and was granted to us. 

Needless to say, Ray was paid for 
the three day’s vacation he enjoyed dur- 
ing the negotiations. 
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RECENT survey of all engineers 
employed in 1934 indicated that 
45.0% were employed in Civil Service. 
Today with expanding functions of gov- 
ernment and recession of private in- 
dustry, undoubtedly this percentage has 
greatly increased. The technician of 
New York City finds the Municipal 
Civil Service one of the largest employ- 
ers of technical men and may look for- 
ward to a civil service career wherein 
‘solely on the basis of merit he may 
achieve the niche for himself appro- 
priate to his ability. 

The technical service of the City of 
New York is not constructed with the 
view to pigeonhole a man in a given 
position for his life in the service but 
rather affords him an opportunity to 
continually develop and successively se- 
cure advanced positions and responsibil- 
‘ity. However, there are definite limit- 
ing conditions which determine the 
highest promotion level a given indivi- 
dual might attain. Primarily the tech- 
‘nician should have received a sound 
training in the broad principles of tech- 
nology in one of the recognized schools. 
Entrance examinations to the service will 
in general be based on fundamental con- 
cepts and applications of technological 
principles rather than ability to per- 
form a particular function. 

In the past, many applicants have en- 
tered the service without. formal tech- 
nological schooling, relying merely on 
experience acquired in industry. The 
future examination will reduce the 
weight formerly placed on real or on 
alleged industrial experience of candi- 
dates and depend to a greater extent on 
tests which more adequately determine 
‘the relative merits of candidates in the 
broader technological understanding and 
their capacity for growth. Gauging 
merits of candidates to any serious ex- 
tent by number of years of industrial 
experience is not always a valid mea- 
sure of the relative abilities of the in- 
dividuals, as often one man may ac- 
quire a greater breadth of valuable ex- 
perience in three years of industrial em- 
ployment than another in ten or even 
more. 

In the engineering field the future 
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tendency will be to test all applicants 
in their chosen branch of engineering, 
such as civil, mechanical, electrical and 
chemical and establish lists of qualified 
men in these broad fields. At a later 
date the men in these lists will be sum- 
moned to qualifying examinations in 
the specialized fields as a result of 
which, supplementary lists will be 
formed. A process such as this might 
for example indicate that although an 
individual is a qualified Assistant Civil 
Engineer he is best suited as a Structur- 
al Designer, Structural Draftsman, and 
Plan Examiner but unsuited as a Top- 
ographical Draftsman, or Map Letterer. 
The title of the individual would be 
Assistant Civil Engineer and he would 
be appointed in order of his standing 
on the list with the exception that if a 
vacancy existed for an Assistant Civil 
Engineer qualified as a Topographical 
Draftsman, the appointment would have 
to go to the first Assistant Civil En- 
gineer qualified as a Topographical 
Draftsman. 


A technician who possesses sufficient 
merit to enter the service must continue 
his educational career to warrant his 
advancement. Merely satisfactory per- 
formance of the functions of a position 
is not the sole requirement for promo- 
tion to a next higher post. The techni- 
cian must keep abreast of his field and 


at the same time, not lose sight of prin- 
ciples, practices and theories indirectly 
associated with daily routine tasks. 

Today, in the City of New York, the 
technician may avail himself, in addi- 
tion to the usual post graduate courses 
in the universities, of courses in the 
New York University specially built 
sewage disposal laboratories, and lec- 
tures in housing and the New Building 
Code conducted under the auspices of 
the Housing Authority. In time, train- 
ing courses may be instituted by all 
departments to prepare the technician 
for future promotion. At present, he 
can avail himself of existing courses in 
universities or band together with his 
co-workers and develop discussions of 
technical problems reviewing technolog- 
ical procedures and analysis of modern 
trends, 


Satisfactory, meritorious and super- 
ior performance of the functions -of a 
position may be utilized by the techni- 
cian to constitute an important element 
in promotion. The Municipal Civil 
Service Commission has developed a 
method of rating the performance of 
employees in positions. However, the 
eficiency of the system depends upon 
the interest the employee maintains in 
it. Employees may suggest their own 
ratings and can appeal ratings received. 
If full advantage is taken of these facil- 
ities equitable credit will be accorded 
employees for the performance of their 
duties. Since the service rating forms a 
part of the score in the examination for 
promotion, the employee of greater 
merit in a position obtains an edge 
over his less competent or less experi- 
enced competitors. 

The technician in the city service, in 
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addition to his technical knowledge must 
possess a marked degree of social en- 
lightenment and be aware of the chang- 
ing responsibilities of government. 
Sympathy and knowledge of the aims 
of projects result in the greater effici- 
ency of the technician) employed on 
these developments and tend to assure 
their success. A technician employed 
on housing developments should realize 
the social significance of slum condi- 
tions. Those employed in electrical 
fields must be cognizant of the social 
implications of municipal operation and 
ownership of power plants and subways. 
In each branch of the municipal gov- 
ernment the socially conscious techni- 
cian is of greater value to the City of 
New York than his equally technically 
qualified colleague without such social 
consciousness. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
fundamental credo of Civil Service is 
that the “Best Shall Serve.” Positions 
in the service shall be filled wherever 
practicable from the ranks. To streng- 
then this policy it is the duty of the 
technician in the service to keep intel- 
lectually in stride with his colleague in 
industry so that simultaneous tests of the 
service technician and the industrial 
technician shall indicate decidedly the 
superiority of the service technician. 


In the past the qualified technician 
sought employment in industry and con- 
sidered entry into the governmental ser- 
vice as an indication of incompetence, 
and failure. The better students sought 
employment in industry first and gov- 
ernmental employment second. Today 
the situation has completely changed. 
The recognized technician seeks prim- 
arily a governmental post. The attain- 
ment of the post is in itself a mark of 
achievement and definitely establishes 
the appointee as competent in his field, 
worthy of the respect and envy of his 
colleague in industry. With the policy 
of the Commission to reduce the num- 
ber of exempt positions in the technical 
service to expand the career system and 
increase the salaries of present incum- 
bents, greater opportunity and incentive 
is being afforded the technical men of 
merit. The future will find socially 
conscious, technically advanced, compe- 
tent employees, selected on the basis of 
comparative merit leading the technical 
advance of the City of New York. In 
this manner the qualified technician will 
receive the recognition he so rightfully 
deserves and the technological progress 
of the City will be safeguarded and as- 
sured for the mass of its inhabitants. 
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Baldwin Pays Head $562,000 
Nice Work-If You Can Get It 


APETOWN, Calcutta, Mandalay, 

Rio or just plain Turtle Creek. If 
you are fussy about your locomotives 
you can take a Baldwin from any of 
these towns, regardless of whether your 
preference is for the observation car or 
the more leisurely freight train. For 
Baldwins make good their claim to 
world-wide trade. 


The home office and factory is located 
at Essington, Pa., near Philadelphia, and 
the entire plant occupies about one 
square mile. 

The visitor passes through bay after 
bay of giant machinery and notes droves 
of workmen speaking a multitude of 
languages. 

An American workman, if he were 
placed in the wrong crew—as once hap- 
pened to the writer—might as well be 
in Bosnia. 

Locomotives in every stage of rusty 
dishabille threaten to run down the on- 
looker from every angle. Perhaps if 
one is just completed, the visitor will 
join the admiring throng to watch the 
brand new giant, as it emerges under 
steam from the shop, shaking the earth 
with heavy measured tread, a triumphant 
monster of Babel; a monument to cheap 
labor. 

Cheap labor, with correspondingly 
poor workmanship is traditional with 
Baldwins. 

Established perhaps before the advent 
of Samuel Vauclain, cheap labor and 
long hours are his guiding principles 
as character builders, and it is significant 
that the old whistle which had for gen- 
erations called shop workers to work 
at 5:30 A.M. now stands in the entrance 
hall of the main office, with a touching 
poem beneath it composed by dear 
Samuel. 

As Chairman, Mr. Vauclain injects 
a kindly anti-union note into men and 
management relations. A paternal in- 
terest is always shown for the employees, 


according to the press. True, here and 
there a man may have been divided in 
half. Here and there a man may have 
been blown through the roof, due to 
fatigue carelessness, but the same inter- 
est is there for the bereaved, sons being 
occasionally invited to fill their fa- 
thers’ shoes, 


Unfortunately the CIO has reared its 
ugly head in this garden of Eden, and 
the pattern-makers, foundrymen and ma- 
chinists are now being demoralized by 
comparatively high wages. 


Also, since Mr. Roosevelt’s election, 
the eight-hour day has made its appear- 
ance in the shops. The draftsmen (Bald- 
wins employs several hundred mechani- 
cal draftsmen) are still on Vauclain’s 
character building plan. Practically all 
the draftsmen are earning less than the 
moulders, some draftsmen earning as lit- 
tle as 40c per hour. It is a crime equival- 
ent to arson to ask anybody what he 
makes, or what the average rate is. All 
must haggle with Mr. Robinson for as 
much as they can get, when being hired. 
The work is (for about 80% of the 
workers) purely temporary, and the 
draftsmen work a 60-hour week (time 
and half for all over 44 hours), while 
the rush lasts in order to earn a living 
wage for the year. When the lay-off 
comes, 2 hours is considered ample no- 
tice, and the new automobiles, radios, 
and other paraphernalia of optimistic 
pay days must be disgorged to other 
buyers. Meantime Mr. Vauclain as chair- 
man and Mr. Houston as president strug- 
gle along on a mere picayune. During 
the depression period, 1928 to 1933 in- 
clusive, Baldwin paid Vauclain $562.- 
000 salary and bonus. Houston received 
$482,000 for the same period. For the 
year 1937 they were paid $60,000 each 
plus bonuses and any prerequisites they 
could lay claim to, but then, 1937 was 
a lean year with a considerable deficit. 
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The ABC of Ugion Contracts 


The FAECT’s Organizational Director Concludes 
His Series Dealing With Trade Union Contracts 


(This is the last in a series on what trade 
unions aim to achieve through contracts). 


No Discrimination 


The No-Discrimination Clause is im- 
portant and particularly so for new 
Unions. The history of the formation 
of practically every Union shows that 
the employer discriminates and fires 
‘those who are active or are known to 
be Union members. This is part of 
the company tactic to defeat Unionism 
by intimidation and terror. Where fir- 
ing a Union member outright would 
arouse wide-spread resentment, compan- 
ies have arranged conveniently for 
transfers to other types of work, a heavy 


dose of overtime or a change to the’ 


night shift. .This, with the hope that 
the active union people would become 
discouraged and quit. 


It is, therefore, natural that Unions 
insist that a “No Discrimination Against 
Union Member” clause be included in 
the contract. This means that the com- 
pany agrees not to interfere with the 
rights of the employees to become mem- 
bers of the Union, and that it will 
not intimidate, interfere, restrain or 
coerce its employees because of Union 
membership. This clause prevents the 
company from discharging Union mem- 
bers. It enables the Union to proceed 
normally with signing up every worker 
by eliminating fear for the security of 
their jobs. 

Discrimination clauses also provide 
that there shall be no discrimination 
because of race, color, or creed. 

Often as a concession, perhaps a face- 
saving formality, the company will also 
insist on a clause that the Union will 
‘hot discriminate against non-union mem- 
bers. Such a clause may read, “the 
Union agrees that its representatives 
and members will not on company time 
or property, solicit membership in the 
Union and will not intimidate or coerce 
employees in any manner or at any 
time.” Despite the lying propaganda 
in newspapers, in radio talks and even 
in the movies, trade unions do not or- 
ganize by intimidating non-members. 
Tt takes hours of education and con- 
Vincing—slow, arduous and _painstak- 
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ing work, to win over some members. 
But that’s how it’s done. That’s the 
undeniable record of our FAECT des- 
pite some petty slanders attempted by 
agents of the employers. 

In October, 1937, the Professional 
Engineering Society of New York 
State held a meeting to discuss Union- 
ism. Its President shamefully attacked 
Unionism and the Wagner Labor Act 
and alleged that the FAECT had at- 
tempted to gain members by intimida- 
tion. When pressed by other members 
of his Society, he was unable to fur- 
nish a single place or a single name. 
His lie was thoroughly exposed. 

The Engineering News-Record some 
months ago in an editorial also tried 
to argue in a similar vein against Unions 
for Engineers. They even admitted that 
Unionism would bring higher pay, and 
concluded their editorial of July 15, 
1937—“in the last analysis, of course, 
it merely exchanges exploitation by the 
employer for exploitation by the pro- 
fessional labor boss and mobster.” 

What “labor mobster,” where “labor 
mobster,” when “labor mobster” ; again, 
not a single iota of evidence to sub- 
stantiate such a sweeping charge. 

Our members on their own time dis- 
cuss, convince and sign up non-mem- 
bers, before and after work, during 
lunch hour and while visiting contacts 
at their homes. 

All in the good old-fashioned and 
democratic American way. 

When we hear of coercion let us re- 
member this record and compare it with 
that of the employer who has fired em- 
ployees with years of standing with the 
firm, of the raises and promotions de- 
liberately withheld, of the favoritism 
shown to the company pets and the 
coercion that exists towards every em- 
ployee by the mere threat of a loss of 
the job and inability to provide for 
one’s family, without considering the 
practice of the infamous blacklist. 


Probationary Employees 


A clause dealing with probationary 
periods is usually asked for by the 
company, particularly where the hir- 
ing of new help is through the Union. 


‘Companies have, in the past, universal- 
ly followed the practice of dealing with 
the employee on an individual basis, 
and not through collective bargaining. 
Companies may therefore insist that it 
continue to have the right to hire and 
be the sole judge of a man’s qualifica- 
tions. Obviously, this is arbitrary pro- 
cedure. 

What the Union desires to achieve ‘is 
that the company shall not be permitted 
to refuse to employ those who, although 
fully qualified for the work, are known 
as active Union leaders or members. 
Our Union is agreeable to a probation- 
ary period and one that is sufficient for 
the company to be able to determine if 
the employee meets the qualifications 
for the job. But, after the probationary 
period is over, the employee is to be- 
come a regular member of the staff and 
subject to all Union protection and sen- 
iority benefits. 

For technical employees, two weeks 
should be a fully sufficient time to deter- 
mine one’s qualifications. The Union 
has no desire to force any incompetent 
employee on the company. What the 
Union seeks to avoid is the practice 
of allowing companies to maintain 
black lists (recall the findings of the 
LaFollette Committee) and to refuse 
to employ known Union leaders despite 
their apparent and proven capability. 

A technical Union, acquainted with 
its members’ education and experience, 
‘is in an excellent position to youch for 
their ability. So a probationary period 
is agreed to and, if the employee does 
not meet the job requirements within 
that time, he is not kept on. If he 
does, he becomes a member of the 
regular staff and thereafter is subject 
to dismissal for cause only. 

Seniority Rights are a recognition of 
one’s contribution and faithful service 
to the company. 

Union members look for a recogni- 
tion of seniority, so that if there is a 
slackening in the work, the employees 
with the longer record of employment 
with the company will be the last to 
be dropped and the first to be rehired. 


There is also a need for considering 
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cumulative seniority in those industries 
where employees have often changed 
their place of employment. This is 
particularly the case where the work 
is seasonable and the company does not 
maintain its staff for the entire year. 

Seniority rights are also a protection 
for the older man and is one way to 
help avoid discrimination against those 
who are fully qualified but are guilty 
of growing older each year. 

In order to give protection to the Un- 
ion Representatives, preferential seniori- 
ty for the Stewards would be written in- 
to the contract. This will give the Stew- 
ards top ranking seniority with all others 
in the plant. This will insure stable Un- 
ion organization and will prevent the 
employer from discharging the Stewards 
through any process of dismissals. The 
Union men will have confidence in the 
contract since the spokesman who voices 
their grievances, is so protected. 


Limiting Apprentices 


A clause limiting apprentices is an 
important part of a contract. The prac- 
tice of flooding offices with so-called 
“apprentices” is contributing to the 
break-down of the standards of the pro- 
fession and introducing sub-standard 
rates of pay. A limit of five per cent 
or a maximum of ten per cent of ap- 
prentices is adequate. The apprentice 


clause should also stipulate an adequate | 


rate of pay and provisions for semi- 
annual increases so that the apprentice 
is promoted as he learns the work. 


Severance Indemnity 


The American Newspaper Guild has 
introduced into practically all of its 
contracts a clause providing for an in- 
demnity payment when an employee is 
separated from his job. There is no 
need to argue the merits of such a 
clause. It is only fair that an employee 
be provided with a suitable amount of 
money when separated from the job 
because of the decision of his employer. 

In some cases the Severance Indem- 
nity clause provides that the payment to 
the employee shall be figured on the 
basis of one-week’s average pay for each 
eight months of employment with a 
maximum of twenty-four weeks pay re- 
gardless of the length of service. This 
has meant in dollars and cents that 
some employees after being with a com- 
pany for five or ten years have been 
able to get payments of five hundred, 
one thousand dollars and as high as two 
thousand dollars. Payments are made 
in a lump sum. 
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Credit is due the American News- 
paper Guild for the fact that in most 
cases the Severance Indemnity clause 
is unqualified so that the employer can- 
not resort to subterfuge and avoid a 
payment by “proving” that a man has 
been insubordinate, inefficient, disloyal, 
etc. If he has worked with the company 
for a set period of time he is auto- 
matically entitled to these payments. 

The American Newspaper Guild has 
gone even further and won the right of 
Severance Indemnity even upon resig- 
nations as in the case of the contract 
at Superior, Wisconsin. 


In addition to the Newspaper Guild, 
Severance Indemnity payments are part 
of the agreements covering the Rail- 
road Brotherhoods. Here the Severance 
payment clause is part of the Railroad 
Labor Law passed for the coordination 
of the railroads. Employees on the rail- 
roads are entitled to three years salary 
as a Severance Indemnity payment af- 
ter fifteen years of service with the com- 
pany. This amount is not paid in a 


lump sum but on a monthly basis and 
at the rate of sixty per cent of the 
former pay. 


Patent Protection 


It should be illegal for an employer 
to require a prospective employee to 
waive all inventions and patent rights 
as a condition of employment. The un- 
employed has no choice under such 
conditions, he must accept and agree to 
this surrender of inalienable rights or 
else continue to starve. Until legisla- 
tion is enacted which will change this 
practice, the employee can secure his 
protection from his Union. 


A patent protection clause in a Union 
contract will automatically cancel all 
individual agreements made by the em- 
ployees and the employer. It will pro- 
tect the inventions and patent rights 
of the employee. 


If there is any phase of the subject of con- 
tracts that hasn’t been covered in this series, 
or if there is any question on any point, write 
to Marcel Scherer, care of TECHNICAL 
AMERICA, 


Must Sign Agreements 


“The reduction of collective agree- 
ments to writing has become an inte- 
gral element of the collective bargain- 
ing process.” 


“We think it plain that any other in- 
terpretation of Section 8(5) (of the 
Wagner Act) would be contrary to the 
whole spirit and purpose of the act.” 


With these words the National Labor 
Relations Board ruled that the Inland 
Steel Corporation reduce to a contract 
any agreement that may be reached with 
the Steel Workers’ Organizing Commit- 
tee. 


The decision was made in the case 
arising from the bitter “little steel” 
strike of last year when Tom Girdler 
led the independent companies in a 
blunt refusal to reduce any agreement 
with the SWOC to writing. Throughout 
the strike the steel companies unlaw- 
fully sponsored company unions and 
put on an expensive propaganda cam- 
paign to turn public opinion against 
the steel workers’ fight for their legal 
rights. Before the end of the strike they 
had brutally taken the lives of eighteen 
strikers. 


Inland Steel, said the Board, sought 
“to yield as little as possible to the 
SWOC demand for recognition, and 


that grudgingly. .. . The respondents’ 
attitude is not conducive to industrial 
peace. It must be corrected if the pur- 
poses of the act are to be effected.” 


The NLRB confirms the contention 
of the SWOC that if an employer re- 
fuses to put an agreement into writing 
he has shown that he was not engaging 
in collective bargaining in good faith 
and has therefore committed an unfair 
labor practice under the Wagner Act. 
It points out that Inland Steel’s claim 
that the SWOC was “irresponsible” and 
that a signed agreement would lead to 
the closed shop and the check-off mere- 
ly expressed the anti-union bias of the 
corporation. 

Any prudent business man, entering 
into an agreement, requires that the 
terms be put into writing. Inland 
Steel itself sells steel on a contract 
basis—it does not insist on mere nego- 
tiation. - But Inland Steel, says the 
NLRB, “Obviously regards dealing 
with unions as another matter.” 

More than 500 companies have signed 
union contracts in the past year. It 
remains to be seen whether Inland 
Steel, in the words of Philip Murray, 
chairman of the SWOC, “Will now do 
the honorable thing and sign a con- 
tract.” 
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Do It Now— Don’t Wait 


HERE are many items in this issue 
requiring immediate action in the 
jnterests of providing industrial demo- 
racy, work and security for our peo- 
ple. One is support of President Roose- 
yelt’s “Spend for Recovery” program. 
Others are support of wages and hours 
legislation, and support of an addition- 
al $60,000 senatorial appropriation to 
the LaFollette Civil Liberties Commit- 
tee. In addition we call for support of 
the new Wagner-Healy Bill which will 
equire the various government agen- 
cies, who now pour millions into the 
treasuries of open violators of the Wag- 


The economic royalists were able to 
defeat reorganization only because the 
progressives were caught napping. 
HIS MUST NOT HAPPEN AGAIN. 
America needs the above program. Sit 
down NOW and tell your Congressman 
‘you want him to support it. 


The Medicos Revolt 


ROFESSOR James H. Means, presi- 
4% dent of the American College of 
Physicians, in his presidential address 
to that body at its annual convention, 
struck what may be the first big blow 
for democracy in the largest medical 
societies. The repercussions from his 
address are finding ears in the other 
technical and professional societies in 
country. 

Great importance is being attached to 
this “revolt of the doctors” because it 
was launched by a man of such high 
standing in the profession. Actually, 
however, this “revolt” had been brew- 
ing and had been made audible in re- 
cent years by those in the profession 
who were aware of the social and eco- 
Nomic aspects of organized medicine 
and had worked for a better under- 
standing of these problems. Professor 
Means gave voice to the opinions and 
feelings of the newer men in medicine 
and its allied fields. He attacked the 
eactionaries who control the profession- 
al societies—those in medicine who lob- 
bied against the inclusion of medical 
Services in the Social Security Bill. 
Professor Means called on all “who 
believe in popular government to be- 
Stir themselves” and organize “an ef- 
fective opposition party” to the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. Some months 
ago another progressive salvo was fired 
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when some 430 prominent doctors (the 
group has since grown) drew up their 
“medical declaration of independence.” 

The AMA, Professor Means charged, 
is in politics. It has a position. It 
champions “standpatism.” The rank 
and file, he pointed out, can change that 
policy of standpatism because it stands 
for democracy in that organization — 
democracy to present its views and op- 
pose the views and actions of “medical 
politicians.” Going further, he at- 
tacked the “sacrosanct patient doctor 
relationship” where it was fostered by 
conservatism to breed paternalism and 
a code of ethics which permits those in 


‘power to maintain its system of high 


fees at the expense of the general wel- 
fare of the average practitioner and 
his patient. All this has a familiar ring 
for technicians, especially for those 
technical men in professional societies. 


Free Press Legal 


ERSEY City had the queer experience 

this month of reading a free press 
—in hundreds of leaflets distributed on 
the city streets, for the first time in 
years, without interference by the pol- 
ice. 


In an historic descision, the Supreme 
Court has held that the constitution 
means what it says—that freedom of 
the press is not just the freedom to 
put out a daily newspaper if you can 
get enough advertising, is not freedom 
for a publisher to pay sweatshop wages, 
but is the actual right of any man to 
write down what he believes and dis- 
tribute it among his fellow citizens. 

The decision is of immense and ob- 
vious practical importance to organized 
labor. It is one more step in bringing 
democracy into the company towns and 
semi-fascist areas that are still more 
numerous than we like to believe in 
this country. 


We have here, too, one more evidence 
of the extent to which the President’s 
court reform proposals of last year 
have driven the courts more nearly into 
line with the desires of the American 
people. 

This reaffirmation of a fundamental 
right will be a spur to progressives to 
continue to fight for some of the other 
basic rights promised in the constitu- 
tion but often nullified in practice — 
for the right of assembly, for full citi- 
zenship for Negroes, for free speech, 
for the preservation of democracy in 
America. 


The NSPE and FAECT 


| i eae WALTHER in a letter (print- 
ed on page 2) deplores our criti- 
cism of the National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers “as it has been taken in 
the special case of the McCaffery Bill.” 
Were this our only difference with the 
Society, it is fit we criticise their dis- 
approval of this bill. If they were real- 
ly interested in raising the standards of 
the professions, what better action could 
they take than support the passage of 
this bill designed to raise the pay of 
the technical man on public works at 
least to that of the highest paid mech- 
anic on the job? However this is but 
one of the examples and not the most 
glaring of actions against the interests 
of the technical employee. They have 
declared their intention of working for 
the modification of the Wagner Act to 
exclude the technical men from its pro- 
visions. Says FAECT International 
President Berne of this: “We consider 
such a proposition taken by an en- 
gineering society as a disgrace to the 
profession. What right has an engineer- 
ing society devoted to the promotion of 
professional standards to try to deny 
engineering employees the rights of the 
highest law of the land? 

“To strip the engineering employees 
of the protection of collective bargain- 
ing as guaranteed by the Wagner La- 
bor Act, means to leave the technical 
employees as virtual economic slaves 
to the whims and practices of the pow- 
erful financial and corporate interests 
which control engineering and indus- 
trial firms.” 

In this as in the attack by Arthur V. 
Sheridan, National President of the 
Professional Engineering Society on the 
Federation, accusing us of using intimi- 
dation and coercion to sign up mem- 
bers, without being able to produce even 
one case when challenged, the employ- 
er leadership of the Society did not 
speak for its employee membership. 
The Professional Societies have a field 
in professional matters, raising the 
standards of the professions. In this 
we can work together. They should 
stick to this. Where their leadership 
fails in this aim and carries through 
practices inimical to the interests of the 
technical employee, they are lowering 
the standards of the professions and 
must be fought, not only by us, but by 
their own rank and file membership. 
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FEDERATION ACTIVITIES 


California 


Oaxtanp: The FAECT signed its first 
contract in the Bay District with the 
El Dorado Oil Company. 

The contract covers the Company’s 
plants at Oakland and Berkeley and 
provides for the closed shop, $25 per 
month pay raises, the 40-hour week, 
seniority.rights and a month’s dismissal 
notice. 


Colorado 


Denver: Through the excellent 
leadership of Alexander Richter, form- 
erly of the Washington Chapter, a new 
chapter has been organized in Denver, 
Colorado. The group will now become 
Chapter 34 of the FAECT. 


Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE: Regional headquarters 
have been opened in Milwaukee at 745 
No. Fourth Ave., Milwaukee, with 
Frank J. Kornacker as Regional Direc- 
tor. 


Excellent progress has Leen made in 
working together with the independent 
union, the Independent Association of 
Draftsmen and Engineers with a mem- 
bership of 300, at the Allis Chalmers 
plant. Negotiations have been opened 
for a contract covering the technical 
men simultaneously with the negotia- 
tions of the plant workers organized 
into the UAW Local 248. 

The sentiment for affiliation of the 
independent with the FAECT is grow- 
ing and at the coming meeting of the 
Executive Board, arrangements will be 
made so that the membership will soon 
be called upon to decide this question. 

An independent union of white collar 
workers has been organized in the Gas 
and Electric companies. This group 
is known as the United Office, Sales and 
Technical Employees, with’ a member- 
ship of 1,000. Director Kornacker has 
been helping this group in their pres- 
ent negotiations. Kornacker addressed 
the joint board and stewards of the As- 
sociation representing both the gas and 
electric companies. The Association is 
to hold its first annual convention in 
May at which time it will consider our 
proposals for affiliation. 
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An FAECT local has been chartered 
at Cherry-Burrel Company. The plant 
is organized into the SWOC. Negotia- 
tions are going on for a joint contract. 

There is a general feeling in Mil- 
waukee among the technical employees 
that a merger of the existing indepen- 
dents is most desirable and that this 
merger be into the FAECT. 

The CIO Industrial Council and CIO 
Regional Director are cooperating with 
Kornacker in the development of an or- 
ganizational drive. 


Illinois 


Wauxkecan: An _ independent local 
union of operating engineers whose 
members are in the main mechanical 
engineers, have applied for a charter. 


Cuicaco: Following the intermediate 
report of the National Labor Relations 
Board, finding the Chicago Apparatus 


Executive Council 


The next meeting of the International 
Executive Council of the FAECT will 
take place May 8 at the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel in Detroit. The National Execu- 
tive Council of the SDE is meeting in 
Detroit May 7. This will make pos- 
sible the complete merger of the or- 
ganizations at that time. 


Company guilty of the violation of the 
Wagner Act, the company has taken ex- 
ceptions to the decision which are now 
being considered in Washington. 


International Vice-President Walter 


. E. Johnson and our Washington Legis- 


lative Representative Milton Fischer, 
met with the attorneys of the N.L.R.B. 
in Washington, in order to press for as 
speedy action in this case as possible. 


Ohio 


Cincinnati: Globe-Wernicke negotia- 
tions are still being continued. The 
Globe-Wernicke Local of the FAECT is 
insisting on a signed contract. Drive 
to organize the office workers is under 
way with the cooperation of the UOP- 
WA. 


Pennsylvania 


PirTspuRGH: Carnegie-IIlinois Stee] 
—Negotiations which were opened last 
month have already resulted in an 
agreement with the company which is 
prepared to recognize us and meet reg- 
ularly with our grievance committee. 

Unemployment is growing. The lay- 
offs in the steel field have continued 
with a majority of the draftsmen and 
engineers now unemployed at Bethle- 
hem Steel, Pittsburgh Bridge and Iron, 
Gulf Oil, and American Bridge. 

Westinghouse: Layoffs are now tak- 
ing place weekly. The membership of 
this local continues to grow. 

WPA: The unemployed situation 
has again brought WPA to the fore- 
front. The WPA local has submitted a 
number of important projects to the 
Administration. 

Housing: Regional Organizer Jacoby 
reports that meetings have been held 
with the City and County Housing au- 
thorities in order to win union recogni- 
tion and union hiring. The architects 
involved have already tentatively agreed 
to accepting the Federation wage. scale, 
although there is still disagreement over 
the demand for time and a half_over- 
time. 


New York 


CHAPTER 31, INDUSTRIAL CHAPTER: 
Brother Salaf has returned to New York 
City and has been assigned by the Na- 
tional office to this chapter. 

A survey of unemployed technical 
men with the help of an “ad” in the 
New York Times has resulted in a de- 
termined campaign for more WPA pro- 
jects. 
The Housing Committee of the Chap- 
ter arranged a symposium on_ the 
subject at Rockefeller Center at which 
prominent speakers participated. 

CuHapTer 32, WPA: While efforts in 
the campaign for full-time prevailing 
wages continue, the Chapter is fully 
supporting the CIO program of getting 
Congress to approve the President’s 
broad Public Works proposals. The 
Chapter is also joining the Workers Al- 
liance and Teachers Union in a vigor- 


ous struggle to prevent N. Y. WPA Ad- 
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jnistrator Somervell from instituting 
he $1000 per man-year maximum and 
f liquidating-27 white-collar and tech- 
ical projects. At the last membership 
neeting, unanimous endorsement was 
ven to official participation by the 
Chapter in the United May Day Parade. 
This is a history-making vote, since 
t is the first time that members of the 
federation will march May Day under 
heir own banner. 


DENTAL TECHNICIANS, CHAPTER 101: 
An agreement was signed with the Krasn- 
off Dental Laboratories after a 14-week 
trike. The Unions demands were 
granted. Twenty-five dental labs were 
igned in the Bronx. 


Massachusetts 


Boston: ALLis-CHALMERS—A major- 
ity of the draftsmen authorized negotia- 
tions simultaneously with the Milwau- 
kee plant in order to help secure a na- 
tional agreement for the technical em- 
ployees. 


GovERNMENT Emptoyees: An organi- 
zation drive has been launched in the 
Department of Public Works. 


WPA: Projects are being submitted 
for extension of WPA. A campaign 
has been launched for the creation of 


OLLOWING the announcement of 
April 18 that the Works Progress 
Administration will adhere to a new 
principle of limiting project costs to 
$1000 per man-year, steps have already 
been taken by local WPA offices to 
liquidate projects that do not fall into 
this category. 

Cuts in WPA wage scales for tech- 
Nical men to $16.00 are also pending as 
a result of the ruling. 


The trade unions in New York are 
already protesting the $1000 per man- 
year limitation. 

Chapter 32 of New York sent a dele- 
gation of five to Washington on April 
2 and 23. In trying to get at the 
source of this drastic ruling, the com- 
Mittee was first told by the WPA Acting 
Administrator’s office that Congress was 
Tesponsible. When various Congress- 
men were contacted, they knew nothing 
of the ruling and offered to inform the 
WPA administration to that effect. 
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engineering technical projects. It is 
necessary to overcome the resistance of 
the officials who are trying to limit the 
yearly rate for technical personnel to 
$1,000 a year. 


Special briefs are being prepared with 
the cooperation of Harriman H. Dash, 
National WPA Representative of the 
FAECT. 


The State Board of Conciliators and 
Arbitration granted the Gero locals de- 
mands in its strike. Increases, 40-hour 
week, closed shop, etc., were won. 


Minnesota 


St. Paut: Cuaprer 30. Some of the 
grievances taken up with State Highway 
Commissioner Ellsberg include revision 
in the method of payment of expenses 
for moving and the question of hours 
to be worked in the field. The latter 
question was satisfactorily settled while 
the former is to be further studied by 
a committee. 

The issue of seniority is being taken 
up with Personnel Director Rasmussen 
with expectations of a satisfactory ar- 
rangement being worked out. 

The Chapter has started a member- 
ship drive which netted sixteen new ap- 
plications the first week. 


WPA to Lower Wage 


The Administration then attempted to 
place responsibility with the Budget 
Director’s office, but this was also de- 
nied by the latter. Following these 
denials, Mr. Aubrey Williams, at a meet- 
ing with the Federal Workers Union 
and the FAECT on Saturday, April 23, 
informed the committee that respon- 
sibility for the ruling rested solely with 
his office. Despite the fact that exten- 
sive demoralization and _ inefficiency 
would result from the ruling, Mr. Wil- 
liams stated that it would stand. How- 
ever, he intimated that a good deal of 
pressure has already been brought to 
bear against the ruling, and it might 
consequently be suspended until June 


Mr. Williams refusal to entirely re- 
move the $1000 limitation, has led the 
FAECT to call upon the President to 
act in the matter. In a telegram sent 
to the President, our International Pres- 


(Continued on Page 19) 


The Right 
To Work 


THE CIO PROGRAM 
Rees issued by the WPA show 


that new peaks have been reached 
on both the WPA and relief rolls. As 
of April 9, the WPA rolls totalled 2,- 
504, 479 with many thousands more ex- 
pected to be added before July 1. These 
increases are reflections of the great 
rise in unemployment that has occured 
in the past few months. 

With 13 million walking the streets, 
“the right to work” becomes a living 
slogan. Many of us will remember how 
the economic royalists used this phrase 
as a strikebreaking instrument in the 
last steel and auto strikes. John L. 
Lewis furnished an apt reply: “We 
hear much . . . of the ‘right to work.’ 
All right, give our people the right to 
work. Let them work when they want 
to work, not merely when Walter Chry- 
sler or Henry Ford want to use their 
services.” Speak about the “right to 
work,” and to-day a strange silence 
reigns amongst the economic royalists. 

Whereas in the period of 1929-1932 
the unemployed had to fight a lone 
battle, in the present day struggles they 
have a real spokesman in the CIO. The _ 
CIO has been conducting a vigorous 
national campaign for a real labor pro- 
gram for recovery: 


1. All workers should be employed 
on work suited to their needs and 
skills. 

2. Projects should be socially neces- 

sary and productive. 

There must be no “means test.” 

Part time workers in industry 

should receive an American stan- 

dard of living. 

5. The Woodrum Amendment must 
be defeated. 


As an immediate step the CIO is 
calling upon Congress to provide 3,- 
500,000 jobs on WPA. 

The CIO campaigns in behalf of the 
unemployed are already bearing fruit 
in the recognition by the President that 
the purchasing power of the people 
must be maintained and extended. 

Congress must be made to realize the 
same thing. They will through your 
telegrams and letters. Don’t wait. In- 
form them now. 


peer 
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Covering The Labor Front 


(Following is a complete summary and 
report of the Executive Council meeting of 
the CIO held in Washington, D. C., April 12 
and 13). 


Growth of ClO 


Since the December meeting of the 
Executive Council of the CIO, the CIO 
has consolidated its organization and 
promoted further organization. The 
number of CIO National and Interna- 
tional unions has been increased from 
32 to 39. 

As a result of the AFL tactic of driv- 
ing CIO unions out of State Federations, 
the CIO has had to proceed more ener- 
getically with the establishment of State 
and City Industrial Councils. 

Finances Stabilized: .The CIO has 
balanced its budget and for the month of 
March a $17,000 balance on the credit 
side accrued from its operations and 
revenue. 

Problems of Depression: The country 
is now in the throes of a great eco- 
nomic crisis which has resulted in wide- 
spread and increasing unemployment 
and a concerted effort by the forces of 
reaction to cut wages and to take away 
from. labor some of the gains it has 
made in the past few years. 

The CIO has met the situation by un- 
dertaking an extensive program of activ- 
ities on behalf of the unemployed, both 
through union committees and through 
the national demand for adequate legis- 
lative relief. At the same time, its un- 
ions have stood adamant against all. at- 
tempts to cut wages and make conditions 
worse. 

The situation now would be much 
more desperate if it had not been for 


the CIO. 


Agreements Check Wage 
Reductions 


Steel: The agreement with the U.S. 
Steel Corporation has been renewed by 
the SWOC, without reduction of wages 
and similar renewals of contracts are 
being made throughout the industry. 

Glass: In the glass industry agree- 
ments have not only been renewed with- 
out wage reductions, but the big com- 
panies and most of the independents 
have for the first time negotiated their 
agreements simultaneously so that they 
all embody the same basic features. 

Rubber: In the rubber industry a par- 
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ticularly vicious attempt has been made 
to open the way to general wage re- 
ductions, but the United Rubber Work- 
ers have successfully resisted this at- 
tack and recently won a Labor Board 
election at the big Firestone plant at 
Akron. 

In addition to these and many other 
evidences of the manner in which CIO 
unions in every industry have held their 
own and stood as a bulwark against wage 
cuts, despite the depression, many of 
our unions have also made outstanding 
progress in expanding into new terri- 
tory. 

Electric: Outstanding among such 
cases, is the winning of a national agree- 
ment for the first time by the UER&SMW 
with the General Electric Co. and the 
nation-wide agreement won by the 
American Communications Association 
with the Postal Telegraph Company. 

Retail Clerks: The Retail Clerks In- 
ternational has in recent months signed 
agreements with such nationally known 
department stores as Gimbel Bros., 
Macy’s, Hearn’s and the leading stores 
in Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, etc. 

Office: The United Office and Profes- 
sional Workers of America has been 
successfully conducting a drive amongst 
the Industrial Insurance Agents em- 
ployed by the large insurance compan- 
ies. An outstanding victory in this field 
was scored by the UOPWA when on 
April 13th the agents of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co. by a majority 
vote designated the UOPWA as sole col- 
lective bargaining agents for some 3,000 
employees. No doubt this will be the 
forerunner of similar successes with all 
the major insurance companies. The 
UOPWA has since its affiliation with the 
CIO, grown from 8,000 to 50,000. 

Civil Service: The State, County and 
Municipal Workers reported that they 
have started an innovation in the field 
of government employees. Very few 
States have Civil Service laws and the 
spoils system is still unfortunately pre- 
valent in most of the States and cities 
throughout the country. To remedy this 
situation, the SCMWA proposed that cit- 
ies, counties and states sign collective 
bargaining agreements with the union in 
order to achieve the greatest protection 
for the employees, adequate compensa- 
tion and even more than the best that 
is provided in the Civil Service merit 
system. 


Telegraphers: The American Com. 
munications Association has grown sev- 
en times. Following the signing of the 
contract with Postal Telegraph, the 
company laid off one thousand em- 
ployees and expected to continue the 
work on a speed-up basis. The union 
was able to defeat this move to reduce 
speed-up with the result that the one 
thousand were re-employed and in ad- 
dition, another 500 put on the payroll. 


Western Union, which has been re- 
sisting collective bargaining agreements 
is able to lay off thousands without any 
effective protest. 


Organizational Drives 


The Washington Conference of the 
CIO Executive voted to endorse the fol- 
lowing organizational drives: 


Engineers: The FAECT campaign to 
unionize the technical field in auto. 


Communications: The ACA drive to 
unionize Western Union which is now 
facilitated by a number of favorable 
decisions gained by the union from the 
Labor Relations Board. 


Utilities: Addition support is being 
given to the Utility. Organizing Com- 
mittee, in order to follow up the gains 
in Michigan and on the Pacific Coast, 
by an extended drive amongst other 
public utility companies. 


John L. Lewis Summarizes 


In concluding the organizational re- 
port of the conference, Chairman John 
L. Lewis stated, “You have no doubt 
read in the papers that the CIO is on 
the way out. I wanted you to hear 
these reports in order that you would 
see just how the CIO is going out.” 
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Support to the Railroad 
Brotherhoods 


The CIO Conference decided to sup- 
port the Railroad Brotherhoods to the 
hilt in their fight to resist the threaten- 
ed 15% cut in wages proposed by the 
companies. 


Legislation 


_ Most important in the outlining of the 
CI0’s legislative program, resolutions, 
are the following: 

1. Approval of a  $3,000,000,000. 
work relief program as the beginning 
of a vast public works program to pro- 
vide for America’s 13 million unem- 


~ 2. Launching of a nation-wide drive 
for the passage of a wage and hour bill 
at this session of Congress. 
3. Support for a new Wagner Bill, 
requiring collective bargaining on the 
part of employers who receive subsidies, 
government grants or hold government 
contracts. 

Evidence was submitted at the con- 


O NE of the most important decisions 
: of the recent executive meeting 
of the CIO was the establishment of a 
National Housing Committee. It is fit- 
ing that the section of the labor move- 
ment which has given such splendid 
leadership in the field of organization 
and unionism should give its leadership 
im a campaign to achieve an adequate 


ountry. 
In addressing the CIO Conference, 
pur International President Berne said: 


“It is important for us to remember 
that ‘the one-third of the nation’ which 
is ill-housed is for the most part work- 
ing people and members of our Inter- 
ational Unions. We have the need, 
the technical skill and the natural re- 
Sources. It only remains for sufficient 
pressure to be brought to bear to achieve 
adequate program. If the CIO dem- 
Onstrates the same intelligence, energy 
and leadership in the field of Housing 
S it has in its economic campaigns we 
fan feel optimistic of the results.” 
President Berne was appointed by 
ohn L. Lewis to the National Housing 
ommittee which includes: 
1) David Dubingky, 


Chairman. 


I.L.G.W.U. 
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and realistic Housing Program for this ° 


ference, that the WPA, Navy Depart- 
ment, War Department, Procurement 
Division and many other Federal Ad- 
ministration Departments, are purchas- 
ing material from anti-union contrac- 
tors, some of whom have already been 
found guilty of violating the labor laws 
of the country. 


Philip Murray pointed out that in 
effect, these Federal Departments of the 
Administration were sabotaging the laws 
which have been enacted by the Con- 
gress, signed by the President and ap- 
proved by the Supreme Court. 


John L. Lewis declared that nearly 


“every sweatshop employer in the Uni- - 


ted States is the recipient of substantial 
government contracts.” He named spe- 
cifically, Douglas Aircraft, Bethlehem 
Steel, Electric Boat, Newport News 
Shipping and Remington Rand. He al- 
so charged that 80% of the supplies 
purchased by the WPA were from firms 
which flagrantly violated the Labor Re- 
lations Act. 


Both Chairman Lewis and Philip 
Murray and others at the conference 


CIO Sets Up Housing Committee 


2) Van A. Bittner, Packing House 
Workers Organizing Committee. 

3) Abram Flaxer, State County Mu- 
nicipal Workers of America. 

4) Lewis Alan Berne, FAECT. 

5) Anton Pritchard, International 
Woodworkers Union. 

6) Jacob S. Potofsky, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers. 


Lewis Alan Berne, FAECT International 
President, appointed to CIO Housing 
Committee. 


called for a halt to this practice which 
will be provided by this new Wagner 
Bill. 

4. Demand for a Congressional in- 
vestigation of the anti-labor policies of 


the Maritime Commission, which is 
aimed at the destruction of the pro- 
gressive maritime union. 


Constitutional Convention 
Called 


Towards Permanence: The proposal 
made by Chairman John L. Lewis that 
a Constitutional Convention of the CIO 
be called early in the Fall to set up a 
permanent organization of the CIO was 
unanimously adopted. 

It was pointed out that the calling 
of such a convention would make it 
possible for the CIO to strengthen its 
machinery and to be able to do greater 
justice to the needs of its 4,000,000 
members and to others who have bene- 
fitted by the progress of the CIO. 

The holding of a Constitutional Con- 
vention will add to the strength of the 
CIO and will thereby promote the cause 
of unity in the labor movement; it now 
being apparent to all that unity will be 
brought about when the leadership of 
the AFL is compelled to so act because 
of the growing strength of the CIO. 


Organization Strengthened 


The CIO became organizationally 
sounder and stronger by a number of 
important organizational decisions. 

1. Two Vice-Chairmen were ap- 
proved, Philip Murray of the SWOC 
and Sidney Hillman of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America. 

2. Four standing committees to tackle 
the urgent problems of the day. 

(a) Unemploymént 

(b) Housing 

(c) Legislation 

(d) Social Security 

The work of these committees will 
be to follow up the decisions of the 
Conference with the help of the Inter- 
national unions, and to make possible 
the realization of the resolutions adop- 
ted which answer the vital needs, not 
only of the organized CIO workers, but 
of all of American labor and also serve 
the best interests of the nation as a 
whole. Significant is the selection of 
our own International President Lewis, 
Alan Berne as a member of the Housing 
Committee. 
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Federal Division 


Civil Service Conference 


HE Federal Civil Service Division 
has issued a call to the F.C.S. Con- 
ference to be held in Washington May 
14 and 15. The call is printed in the 
April issue of the Federal Technician 


and is signed by International Vice ~ 


President Vasta, National Councilman 
Webster and National Legislative Rep- 
resentative Fischer. It stresses the fact 
that “a democratic government as a 
model employer should in any event 
maintain conditions of employment 
equal to or even. better than those in 
private industry.” 


New Denver Chapter Chartered 


The newest group of Federal techni- 
cians to join the ranks of the FAECT 
Federal Civil Service Division is a 
number of Reclamation Survey En- 
gineers in Denver, Colorado, who have 
been chartered as Chapter 34. A num- 
ber of state highway engineers are also 
in this chapter. With the issuance of 
the charter to the Denver Chapter the 
Division now has four chapters, Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard, Philadelphia Navy, Den- 
ver and the Washington Chapter. Mem- 
bers are active now at the Norfolk Navy 
Yard and Langley Field where there 
are excellent prospects for the forma- 
tion of additional chapters. 


Washington D. C. Chapter 


An organizational Executive Con- 
ference was held April 2, at the Pow- 
hatan Hotel, to induct new officers and 
launch the work for the coming year. 


Participation in the cooperative move- 
ment in Washington, Group Health As- 
sociation, streamlined publicity through 
radio and movies and more intensive 
union education were among the impor- 
tant subjects discussed. The Navy Yard 
and the Navy Department were selected 
as the points of concentration during 
this coming year. Proposals were made 
that will be presented at the Federal 
Civil Service Conference to be held in 
‘Washington May 14 and 15th. Reports 
of progress within the last year indi- 
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cated that the Navy Yard in Washing- 
ton will soon become a stronghold of 
the FAECT. All five locals showed a 
considerable increase in membership; 
the chapter has more than doubled its 
membership within the last five months. 


Philadelphia Navy Yard 


Philadelphia is making excellent pro- 
gress. A considerable influx in mem- 
bership during this last month has en- 
couraged the membership in the chap- 
ter. Philadelphia is preparing a brief 
asking for administrative raises and a 
more satisfactory promotion policy. 


Brooklyn Navy Yard 


The activities of the FAECT have 
succeeded in finally breaking the log- 
jam of administrative promotions held 
up in the Navy Department. A consid- 
erable number of raises were won, ef- 
fective April 1. The technical men in 
the Yard have given full support to 
the FAECT, and the activities of the 


chapter have resulted in steady growth. 

The May meeting of Chapter 24 was 
addressed by Brother Pete Mozelle, ~ 
UMWA, of the Regional office of the 
CIO. Brother Fischer and representa- 
tives of the IUMSWA also spoke to the 
members and guests present who num- 
bered over 100. 


A brief asking for the reclassification 
of the blueprinters in the Yard has been 
presented to the Navy Department in 
Washington. Chapter 24 asks that a 
number of these men be paid higher 
salaries commensurate with the work 
they perform. These men receive pay 
ranging from $1320 to $1620 per an- 
num. So far a number of administra- 
tive raises have been won for our men 
in the blueprinting division. 


Boston 


President Smith of the Boston Chap- 
ter announces a victory for the FAECT 
in connection with the Federal Flood 
Control Division. Overtime was stop- 
ped on this project when the FAECT 
sent a vigorous protest to Lt. Col. A. K. 
B. Lyman, District Engineer-in-charge. 
The efforts of the FAECT in Washing- 
ton are now concentrated on obtaining 
overtime pay for the technical men af- 
fected, 


State and Municipal 


New York 


HE City Council passed the Nugent 

Five Day Week Bill, which provides 
for a five-day week for employees in, 
the competitive class effective July 15th, 
1939. It stipulates further that the em- 
ployee cannot work at other employ- 
ment on the two days off. 

Previous to its passage by the council 
a hearing was held before the tem- 
porary committee on civil service. Mar- 
tin M. Cooper represented the Federation 
and the N. Y. Regional office of the 
CIO at this hearing, and urged passage 
of the Bill. 

A meeting with Boro President Isaacs 
has resulted in a definite commitment 
for transferring some of the office men 
now working for the Tunnel Authority 
to the Boro President’s office on the de- 
sign of the Manhattan cross-town tunnel 
on 38th Street. The work for the office 
men in the Tunnel Authority is near- 
ing completion and such transfers will 
be a safeguard against any possibility 
of layoffs. 

The entire group on the promotion 


list for Engineer Inspector, Grade 4 
Board of Water Supply, were appointed 
on April 1. The Federation played a 
very active part in this from the begin- 
ning. In March, 1937, we requested the 
Civil Service Commission to adopt the 
proposal of the Board of Water Supply 
and order the examination. We fought 
continuously until it was finally or- 
dered. We hastened the examination 
date and after the list was promulgated 
we urged its immediate certification and 
appointments therefrom. 


Pittsburgh 


The drive among state highway em- 
ployees, whose salaries are 20-35% be- 
low those prevailing in municipal and 
county service is showing results. A 
brief in their behalf has been submitted 
to Governor Earle. 

The City local in Pittsburgh is study- 
ing existing Civil Service legislation in 
order to propose reforms. 

The newly-organized county local is 
already preparing draft legislation for 
the legislatures next session. 
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Popular Physics 


THE EVOLUTION OF PHYSICS. Al. 
bert Einstein and Leopold Infeld. 
Simon and Schuster. New York. 
$2.50. 


ODERN physics has considerable 
popular appeal. Relatively, the 
fourth dimension, quantum theory, the 
paradox of waves and particles, the 
ailure of casuality in the microscopic 
orld, etc. have the same lure as fan- 
tastic stories from distant lands and 
limes. Frequently this interest is as- 
sociated with a sense of bewilderment 
in the presence of such abstract and in- 
comprehensible ideas. How did the 
physicist arrive at these strange con- 
lusions about the nature of the phy- 
sical world with which our everyday 
experience makes us familiar? This éx- 
cellent book written for the layman 
supplies an authoritative answer to that 
question in clear and simple language. 
Although it contains no mathematical 
formulas, it is a serious and logical 
treatment of the development of phy- 
sical concepts and theories from the 
days of Galileo and Newton to our 
own time, which will be stimulating to 
students of physics as well as laymen. 
The nature of physical theories and 
concepts is well brought out. The au- 
hors compare the scientists in their re- 
searches to a reader of a mystery story. 
First one clew presents itself and then 
another. From these tthe reader at- 
tempts to obtain the solution of the 
mystery. But in the case of the scien- 
lists every solution is only a partial 
olution, which endures only until it is 
Feplaced by a better one. “Science is 
not and never will be a closed book. 
Very important advance brings new 
questions. Every development reveals, 
in the long run, new and deeper dif- 
culties.” (p. 308.) For. the advance 
f experimental physics always yields 
some new facts that contradict existing 
meory. If the contradiction is a fund- 
imental one, the solution of the dif- 
culty will require the introduction of 
' completely new theory with new con- 
€pts. Nevertheless, the good of the 
Id theory is preserved in the new. 

The authors show how in this man- 
er the simple mechanical ideas of the 
@rly days of physics were step by 
tep replaced by more abstract ideas 
intil in our day the attempt to com- 
tehend the physical world in terms 
f the mechanical concepts has been 
Ompletely abandoned. It is the latter 


fact that makes modern physics so dif- 
ficult to understand because we intui- 
tively think in terms of mechanical con- 
cepts. 

Enos E. Witmer 


Production Studies 


SCIENCE AND SOCIETY. The End 
of Plant Expansion in American 
Manufacturing Industries: Vladimir 
D. Kazakevich. Vol. II, No. 2, pp. 
195-217. 

HE decade from 1919 to 1929 was 
a period of immense mergers and 

consolidation in American industry. 
This fact is often used to draw a pic- 
ture of a technically progressive, ex- 
panding economy which suddenly, at 
the turn of the decade, collapsed and 
entered the period of declining in- 
dices, of insoluble contradictions, of in- 
ability to regain past levels of produc- 
tion, with which we are familiar. 

Clearly, if we are to understand the 
depression, it is essential that we know 
whether this is a true picture of the 
“new era” of Republican prosperity. 
We would take a quite different attitude 
towards our current problems if we 
saw the twenties as a decade in which 
progress was primarily on the financial 
speculative level and during which pro- 
duction itself was stagnant or slowly 
falling. 

Some plausibility is given to the lat- 
ter view by the familiar production 
curves (TECHNICAL AMERICA, October 
1937) which show a plateau extending 
from the recovery of 1923 to the de- 
bacle of 1929—coupled with a slowly 
increasing reserve of unemployment. 

Considerable light is thrown on the 
problem by a study made by Vladimir 


Kazakevich for the Twentieth Century 
Fund and published in full in the cur- 
rent issue of Science and Society. Kaza- 
kevich attacks the central problem of 
consolidations and attempts to determine 
whether these apparently progressive de- 


_ velopments were in reality “directly re- 


lated to the technical efficiency of the 
process of production.” 

Ordinarily, Kazakevich assumes, if a 
merger is undertaken for technical rea- 
sons it will result in an increase in the 
size of plant. He therefore seeks to 
measure the fluctuations in plant size. 
He obtains his figures from the Reports 
of the U. S. Census of Manufactures 
and uses number of employes as the 
most convenient measure of plant size. 

After an exhaustive analysis of the 
census figures, Kazakevich concludes 
that plant size reached its peak about 
1919 and that from that time until 1929 
the importance of large factories in 
American industry diminished slightly. 
The far-reaching implications of such 
a conclusion are evident. 

The author does not appear to have 
taken account of one factor which may 
to a slight extent vitiate his measure of 
plant size—the decreasing labor-con- 
tent of production. Both the speed-up 
of workers and the introduction of la- 
bor displacing machinery were char- 
acteristic of the period studied. How- 
ever, it seems unlikely that this ten- 
dency was of sufficient magnitude to 
mask any significant increase in plant 
size. And indeed, in the period 1909- 
1929, when the figures show a marked 
increase in plant size, these factors were 
equally operative. Joun Coss 
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e SIMON BREINES 


T IS frequently argued that the hous- 
ing problem can be solved by a ra- 

tionalization of the building industry. 
The pet theory is that pre-fabricated or 
factory-made houses can be distributed 
so cheaply through mass production 
that they will become as easily avail- 
able as a Ford or Chevrolet. Undoubted- 
ly, the methods which prevail in the 
building industry are antiquated and 
wasteful by modern technological stan- 
dards and they should be changed. 
Houses are still constructed by a mul- 
titude of separate trades and crafts much 
as they were 300 years ago. This ob- 
solete construction technique is not only 
costly in time, money and materials but 
it tends to perpetuate the reactionary 
craft-character of the building-trades 
unions of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Unfortunately, however, even sweep- 
ing improvements and economies in 
building technique will not materially 
affect the housing problem of the great 
mass of the people. Under present 
conditions, economies in construction 
cost are not reflected proportionately in 
the final cost to the tenant or home- 
owner. Moreover, such economies 
would have no effect on other major 
items like the high cost of land, profit, 
promotion and selling and finance. 

The relative insignificance of a re- 
duction in the cost of construction alone 
can be demonstrated very simply. Let 
us assume that the cost of building a 
room is $1200. ($1000 for construc- 
tion and $200 for land). Let us also 


assume that the charges per room per 
month are as follows: 


Maintenance errs 4.00 
TP ASCBT. cisccctensactecnae OO 
Trnterest at 3% crecsscssmssenese ie OOO 
Amortization 50 yrs..... 2.00 

TOTAL 222 $12.00 


This means that in an ordinary set-up 
under private enterprise (limited-divi- 
dends project) the rental per room per 
month is $12. 

If we cut the cost of construction as 
much as 20 percent ($800 for construc- 
tion and $200 for land) the set-up would 
look like this: 


Maintenance ...... 
Taxes ‘ 
Interest at 3 [omens 
Amortization 50 yrs. 


seerescennensecsosees 


TOT ALincersrsnson 10.70 


This shows that by reducing building 
costs one fifth, we have reduced the 
monthly rent only $1.30 per room. The 
relative ineffectiveness of attempting to 
solve the low-rent housing problem by 
merely cutting building costs becomes 
apparent when it is realized that a re- 
duction of only 1 per cent in the in- 
terest rate will reduce the monthly rent 
of a room one dollar. If construction 
costs must be cut, the attack should be 
against the building materials monop- 
olies and not against the wages of build- 
ing workers. The above analysis, how- 
ever, proves that the amount of con- 
struction economy that we may reason- 
ably expect will not by itself even be- 
gin to solve the housing problem. The 
solution to this problem lies much deep- 
er, as we shall see in subsequent dis- 
cussions. 


WITH OUR WOMEN 


UNDAY, June 5, will be Federation 
Day in New York, to be celebrated 
by an excursion boat ride to Hook 
Mountain on the steamer, City of New 
York. Sports, refreshments, music, 
movies and entertainment are some of 
the attractive features. Prominent pro- 
fessionals will be invited to partake in 
the festivities. 
The LOSE-YOUR-BLUES-CRUISE 
as it has been titled, shows promise of 
being one slambang success. 
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The Women’s Auxiliary welcomes 
this opportunity to cooperate with the 
chapters in creating a more sociable at- 
mosphere in union affairs. Not only 
will it affo.d an opportunity to reach 
prospective members for our auxiliary, 
but it will also help to develop more 
fraternal relations in the life of the 
chapters. 

Is your chapter planning an outdoor 
picnic, hike or clam bake? Try it, it’s 
fun. 


Legislative 
Department 


HE Federal Civil Service Division 

will introduce into the House and 
Senate a special deficiency appropria- 
tion bill to cover administrative raises 
and promotions for technical men in 
the Navy department and Navy Yard. 
Our legislative representative, Brother 
Fischer, met with Senator Walsh, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Naval 
Affairs, and discussed our plans with 
him. The deficiency appropriation hear- 
ings will be held sometime in May. At 
another meeting with Congressman By- 
ron Scott, of California. Mr. Scott 
agreed to introduce this measure. It will 
be necessary to obtain the backing of 
the Navy Department for this legisla- 
tion. However, this seems assured, since 
the Navy Department has already ex- 
pressed its willingness to the FAECT to 
back any such legislation if it will be 
favorably reported from either congress- 
ional committee. 

The must bills on labor’s program, as 
laid down by the CIO are the new 
Wagner Act, $3390, and Wage and Hour 
legislation. The former requires all cor- 
porations receiving grants, loans or con- 
tracts from the U. S. Government, to 
abide by the provisions of the present 
National Labor Relations Act, as inter- 
preted by the Labor Board. In the 
words of John L. Lewis, “It is based 
upon the principle that beneficiaries of 
government should comply with the laws 
of the nation.” 

The importance of this act is apparent 
when we understand that “Little Steel,” 
on the one hand receives millions 
from the government, on the other open- 
ly violates the Wagner Act. Wage and 
Hour legislation must be passed this 
session. We urge that telegrams be sent 
to Mary Norton of the House Labor 
Committee, demanding a favorable re- 
port on Wage and Hour Legislation this 
session. Also write your congressman 
demanding its passage. 

The CIO Executive Council passed a 
resolution demanding that Congress do 
not adjourn this session until adequate 
relief legislation is passed. Support 
this resolution by wires, telegrams and 
letters. 


TECHNICAL AMERICA 


WPA Wage Cut 


(Continued from Page 13) 


dent, Lewis Alan Berne, states: 

“Your proposals for alleviating 
critical unemployment situation be- 
ing seriously threatened by $1,000 
per man-year limitation on W.P.A. 
Mr. Aubrey Williams just informed 
‘our committee this ruling will stand 
despite inefficiency and demoraliza- 
tion it will create thus vitiating very 
purpose for which W.P.A. was insti- 
tuted. Any measures taken at this 
time to reduce purchasing power are 
in direct contradiction with your an- 
nounced program. Inefficiency and 
demoralization on W.P.A. will cer- 
tainly be used by the reactionaries to 
further defeat your entire recovery 
program. We ask you to rescind this 
order for the best interests of the un- 
employed and the advancement of 
your program.” 
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